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The Land -- flflngr aphv and CUmat.P 

evervonp V VnSc d L k ? 0W ^ C , hat Africa is an enormous continent, and 
diffTon?t tr ? 1 - iS backward - But till you've been there, it's 

octiJii looks ii?f ine T i USt h ^ W large U is ’ and whQt backwardness in 
looks like. If you have any ideas of Africa being one big 

YoSe li ° ns » f aakes 9nd Insects, get rid of them. 

and IhifZhL - Par ? ° f Africa which is hot * no one can deny that, 

£2st Jun ? le > to sa y nothing of lions and insects, but 

hflJ, 16 g ? ins to 3ee wil1 be stretches of sand, bare 

the^art^h^i 6 ^ and ° P ? n plains with trees. This is East Africa, 

vearf fL h ?L h phf S /L U *f er ? he Arabian Peninsula, and Ti P to fifty 

ceSt?e of th^ Ql hl f + dl ! tlnC m lon was the fact that it was a world 
drv . sieve trade. The land as a whole was poor, stony, and 

r % b f° k ? a :nan ' s back > fl nd the country behind it, the 

awtSe Ttt ^ iCa> v ’ as to ° P ri “itive to make trading worth 
anything. Its most important export was people. 

Eritran Tbe P®rticuiar part of East Africa you're going to is called 
2 it'offbfrn!^ iS Poiitie®!« because there is nothing to 

down to £rom the great Ahyssiman highland, which slopes gradually 

Asraara° uL.tt S ? a \ ? e Chief Cities in this P art are MassaSa and * 

d?r Sandt LTn 3 h V6ry hot * ? nd flat - 11 lies on a stri P of 
strin nlong the coast, and at Massawa itself this sandy 

creasing tn f v ' ide - Zt gets wider towards the south. in- 

vear inund l 250 milcs * The temperature averages about 86 d all 

aren't ^oJo 1011 “ cans that it hits some very high peaks. There 

the wlntSS »2? n 20 dayS ° f reguiar rain all year round, all of it in 

f vi l It' Asmara is much better off from this point 

foot un’ anJ Ll A , ln a very high part of the country, about 8500 
forteh?o 0 rogulnr ra iny season in summer, and a fairly com- 

m°vSi t at *’ dr Y, windy and temperate most of the time. Its 
temperature is d , but in winter it gets as low as freezing 
point. It rains there about 59 days a yoar. 
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There ure big modern sections in Asmara and Massawa. You’ll 
find a Governor's palace, hospitals, courthouses, a theater, hotels, 
and so on. There are many European houses, mostly villas with ver¬ 
andas and balconies. The native section is separate from the Euro¬ 
pean quarter, and isn't much but seme little thatched huts. 

The biggest section of the country lies to the north, and is 
made up of narrow, parallel mountain chains called roras. The country 
west of Asmara is fairly flat and low. The plains are never higher 
than 3,000 feet. There are a few active volcanoes in the southern 
part (but some distance away from Massawa) and there have been some 
earthquakes. But there's no point worrying about them; they don't 
happen often and if they do, they just happen. They're not very bad 
anyway. 

Agriculture, such as it is, is the most important thing in 
Eritrea. The Italians were trying to build up some industries, but 
they^ never got further than a few municipal developments in Asmara 
and Massawa, such as electric plants, cement factories and tanneries. 
There are a .lot of cattle in the country, ana a lot of sheep and 
goats, as well as some camels. They grow a good many cereals, some 
cotton (in the irrigated plains west of Asmara), and a little coffee. 
They have some mines also, for iron, manganese, lead, and especially 
gold, in which Eritrea takes sixth place in Africa. 

There's a fair share of big game in Eritroa, outside the cit¬ 
ies. There are lions, leopards, cheetahs (a kind of slender leopard 
with feet like a dog's), hyenas, jackals, civets, giraffes, antelopes 
and so on. A lot of elephants have been killed off, so the rest are 
now kept on reservations. There arc all sorts of birds, and a lot of 
crocodiles and pythons in the river valleys of the interior. 
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Thc People -- Racos._SP A J- An &uagp-£ 

Most of Africa is pretty well known by now, so if calling it 
the Dark Continent has any sense it can only have something to do 
with the skins of the people. The skin of practically everyone in 
East Africa is very dark, and at first they may all look very much 
alike to you. But aside from their 3kins they're very different from 
each other in other ways. Don't make the mistake of lumping all the 
people together in one bunch called "Natives". The differences among 
the people are important to thomsolvcs, and after you've been there 
a v/hile will be to you, too. 

You'll find every sort of face among these dark-skinned people 
faces that look like our own Negroes, faces that will remind you of 
Jews, faces with thin, regular features. Even the color will vary 
from a light tan to very dark chocolate and almost black. 

For many centuries East Africa has been a melting-pot for all 
sorts of people; in comparison, our own melting-pot seems very limit* 
The reason there arc so many dark-skinned people with European feat¬ 
ures is that there have been many migrations from the north and nortJ 
east, especially Egypt and Arabia. These people kept pressing into 
eastern and northern"Africa century after century, intermarrying wit} 
the darker peoples, staying a while, then being pushed further south 
by new waves of immigrants. The result is that you can see all sort; 
of faces, and hear many different languages. The name of Abyssinia 
itself is taken from an Arabic word moaning "mixed". 

Most of the people in Eritrea are Abyssinians, who were Arabit 
immigrants a long time*ago, and since then have mingled with the dnri 
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er peoples in the region. These Abyssinians generally speak a lang¬ 
uage called.Tigre, and sometimes a related language called Tigrina. 
The Abyssinians in Abyssinia speak Tigr£, too, but also another re¬ 
lated language called Amharic. These languages are all v/ritten in 
the sane script, called the Ethiopic script. Ethiopia is the ancient 
name of Abyssinia and is still sometimes used. The literature in 
these languages doesn’t amount to much, as the Abyssinians have only 
been writing them for fifty years. Before; that they used to write in 
a language which has been dead for a long time, called Ethiopic, from 
which both Amharic and Tigre and Tigrina are descended, in much the 
same way that Italian and Spanish are descended from Latin. Ethiopic 
has mostly been used for religious purposes. 

In addition to these languages, you’re likely to hoar a good 
deal of Arabic spoken. There are some settlements of Arabs along the 
coast, and a small community of merchants in Asmara and Massawa. 

But Arabic, which has an old and very rich literature, and is spoken 
over vast territories throughout North Africe and the Near East, is 
used by a lot of people beside Arabs as a common tongue. Arabic is 
also the language generally used for writing by Muhammadans, or 
Muslims. Since the majority of the people in Eritrea are Muslims, 
Arabic is more important than you’d think from the actual size of the 
Arab communities. 

There are about 600,000 people in Eritrea, of which 450,000 
speak Tigre. There are about 6,000 Arabs, mostly concentrated in 
Asmara and Massawa, where they are merchants. Asmara and the villager 
around it havo a population of about 15,000 natives and 3,500 Euro¬ 
peans; and Massawa, and its surrounding villages, about 11,000, the 
city itself having a little more than 3,500 native inhabitants and 
about 700 Europeans. 
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Reliaions 

Aside from the languages, the most important divisions among 
the inhabitants of Eritrea are based on religion. You may be sur¬ 
prised to hear that more than a third of the population is Christian, 
and has been so for many centuries. Their Church, which is called 
Coptic (a corruption of a Greek word for Egypt) is one of the oldest 
known. It differs on a number of points from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of course from Protestantism, but these differences are 
not so noticeable as are the differences in habits of living between 
them and European Catholics. There is a good deal more superstition 
in the Coptic communities, and practices which seem more at home in 
Africa than in Europe. A majority of the inhabitants, considerably 
more than half, are Muslims or Muhammadans, belonging to the religion 
generally called l3lom or Muhammadanism. There are also about 30,000 
Roman Catholics and 3,000 Protestants. 

Islam is a religion that arose in the seventh century A.D., 
founded by an Arab named Muhammad, and carried over an enormous area 
in a short space of time by the Arabs, and later by Persians and 
Turks. There arc about 260 million Muslims in the world. The most 
important thing to remember is that they regard Muhammad as a divinely 
inspired prophet, and have many special religious practices, some of 
which are like those of the Jews, such as not eating pork. Be careful 
not to offend cither Muslims or Copts. People ure likely to be 
touchy about the way their religion is treated by outsiders. 

The following arc aomo of the beliefs of the Coptic Church: 

1. It denies that the Holy Ghost emanatos from the Son as 
well as the Father. 

2. It denies that the will of the Father is different from 
the will of the Son. (This is known as the Monophysite doctrine). 
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3- It maintains that the soul is created from the souls of 
the parents in the act of generation. 

4. It denies that there is a Purgatory. 

5. It does not admit the rites of confirmation and of Eztrome 
Unction. 

The following are the chief characteristics of Islam: 

1. "There is no god but God, and Muhammad has been sent by 

God". 

2 . God's decisions cannot bo altered. 

3* Good and bad deeds are rewarded or punished at the moment 
of the believer's death, when two angels descend from heaven and 
judge his life. Paradise rewards those chosen for it with all the 
good things of the earth. 

4* A public prayer must be made five times a day (after first 
washing the hands, feet and face) always facing Mecca, the sacred 
city of l3lara. 

5* Public prayers in assembly every Friday. 

6. Almsgiving. 

7- The reading of the Kuran, the Bible of Islam, which is the 
basis of religious and civil life. 

8. Fasting every Ramadan (a Muslim month) from sunrise to 

sunset. 
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9« A pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in 

10. It is forbidden to drink wine, to eat 
animals, and to gamble. 


a lifetime. 

the flesh of unclean 


of seven*and i o.iGht iSi ° n iS roquired for GVcr y boy between the ages 


12 . 


A Muslim is permitted to have a maximum of four wives 


di ffer. 3 ou f JC there are many modifications of those principles in 
different parts of the Muslim world, and there are a number of sects. 

’ f spe ° ially in East Africa, many of the Muslims are more lax 
inan elsewhere. But as mentioned above, it is always wise to steer 

° f nr ? uin g such ticklish matters as religion and custom in 
strange parts of the world. 

. . In general, you must not think of the inhabitants of East 

"% bein ?. primitive » evan though they may strike you as being 
h from the P° in t of view of education and customs and so on. 
proud* ° Q V ° ry l0ng hlstory and very old traditions, and are very 

Hints on Behavior 

nnri , Before leaving the United States, be innoculated for typhoid 

?'our-Mr 1 to t ? d / e l inst sraQll -P° x * Be extremely careful about exposing 
+ t° infection when you get to Africa. Your system is not 

an AfrS may n ‘ conaiti ° ns - thln 8 s that Mother 
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. Take ° fino-moBh mosquito or sand-fly not. MosauitoeB carry 
saS fw you always have to watch out for, and sand-flies carry 

a . d liy rover, a throe-d&y jag which may leave you as weak as water 

a bottln o£°U'a°r-° ther disoases - Quinine will help malaria. Carry 
a bottio of ICO five-gram tablets with you and keep it full. The 
only cure for sand-fly fever is time. 

U £* oss y° u ' re specifically told otherwise, drink only boi 1 ed 
^" t ' ‘ . Tkore are aqueducts in Asmara and Massawa which bring in fresh 
ter, out you must always be especially careful in tropical countries 

® awar * of ^uything raw. Always boil milk . Practically every- 
vour^bodv arink is likely to be carrying tropical parasites 

rint^mh fvV accustomed to. If you eat raw vegetables or fruits, 
lu thoroughly yourself in a solution of potassium por- 
'’ thon rinse them in boiled water before eating. Dysentery 
:lise.?.-ios era mUSt b ° ; ‘' atchod out for * They are both highly dangerous 

keen i t T £S h £«- i !!#2 a f2:* ed by body lice > so sleG P on your own bod, and 
a ? rar ,? ff the ground as possible. Bo careful around public 
places, where fleas, bedbugs, and lice are apt to bo. 

whiok-v ?n^ :ik . as 1 f3' tl 5 alcoh °l -.3 possible, and try to keep clear of 
tropics' nCl Gin * iV ^ c °hol raa y have very bad effects on ycu in tho 
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Thero is a good deal of syphilis and other venereal diseases 
about, and medical control may be inadequate. So be careful. 

The glare of the sun, especially in Massawa, is very strong, 
ana you will have to protect your eyes. Get good sun-glasses, and 
t.cuvs along an extra pair. While working you can wear shorts, but 
nave some long trousers for the evenings to protect your legs from 
mosquitoes and sand-flies. Take-along plenty of short-sleeved shirts, 
lake along woolen clothes, also, and warm blankets, for the cold 
v,in.ter evenings and nights. Sandals are better than rubber shoes for 
the climate. In Asmara you may need rubbers for the wet season in 
winter. All you need ih the winter for outer wear, is a light topcoat 
ana a light raincoat. Take along a light sweater also. ” ^ 

As for recreation, you will have to provide it yourself. Cards 
checkers, chess, etc., can all be taken along. If you feel like go¬ 
ing hunting, there is a let of garle outside the cities, especially 
Asmara. ’ 1 J 


You must learn how to shop. Bargaining is an art you must 
learn as quickly as possible if you don't wish to be cheated all the 
tiiiu;. ...erchants will almost always ask for much more than they will 
take, depending on how green you look to then. Pretend you arc not 
particularly interested in the thing you want to buy; the less inter¬ 
ested you appear, the quicker the price will drop. Bargaining is 
juso a game: don't shout or lose your temper. 

Eritroa formerly used Italian money, and the British have 
acubuless brought along their own. The Lira is the basis of Italian 
currency. Each Lira is divided into 100 ccntesimi (pronounced chent- 
ayzeemee). The Pound is the basis of British currency. Each pound 
has 20 Shillings, and each shilling has twolvopence. Here arc some 
approximate values that may be useful: 
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35 

1 

2 t oonts 
5 cont3 


2 eonto 
1 cont 


ilSlllah 

fc 12 ahllllngfl 
5 ohUlingo 
1 shilling 
twoponoo holf-ponny 
(pronounced tupponoo 
hoyponny) 

1 ponny 
1 hill'-pon^y 


Italian 

05 Urn 
10 Urn 
1, Lira 
1 Llm 


/.0 oontonitwi 
20 conto3lral 


Of couroo the war hn3 upoot things < good dual, nnd you will 
nnvo to learn tho exact value of American monoy on tho spot. 

In addition to those official currencies, a grorvt doal of uso 
is ri'Uo o. what is callod tho "Morin Thorosa dollar", which is eomo- 
wnat larger than one of our old-foshlonod silver dollars. It is 
worth about /.0 cents. 

Do uxtromuly caraful about anyone ''’ho offers you "bargains" in 
oxchanging your money. 

Ono re son that most of the natives will probably try to 
c.ieat you In changing your nonoy, as well co in selling you things, 
C0l,sSd er mi Americans very rich: you may oven be asked 
wnecnor it i3 true that Anorlc-in 3treota are paved with gold. So bo 
carorul Ln all dealings with then, but it 13 wise not to t"ko being 
cheated too personally, since lr. these porta a anart business doul is 
teuton as a natter of course. 


»,.v - 3?° i t ® llnns t0 °k po33.,asion of Massawa in 1635- They ostab- 
-lahod the Colony of Eritrea in JS91, and then ln 1937, after they 



conquered Abyssinia, they united the colonies of Eritrea, Italian 
bomaliland. (on the southern sid^. of the East African 'hook') and 

int ° ° n v- C u lony c ' , * llod Italian East Africa or the Empire 
ol Ethiopia, j.n which nritrea ms merely one province (in Italian: 


r A , rnr(yl ^ \ rri. . ---^ \ XI* XUUXXail. 

^. o . vorno j. The xtalian geverntaar.t triad to build up a great colony 

£ f .“ a £ ian workers and famers in tiieir now Empire, so that v;hen t 
British conquered it “ 


last year there were more 


the 

than 50,000 Italian 


civilians in the region, it is now under British military rule! 
Heading Hints 


.. . In cas i’ y° u set interested in the country or the people, you 
night have a lookat some of the books listed below. For all D rac- 
ticai purposes Eritrea may be considered as a part of Abyssinia: 


"Savage Abyss-Inin" by J. E. Baum (1927). 

^Abyssi nia on the Eve " by Ladislas Farago (1935). 

"l.Kistor:; of Abyssinia" by A.H.M. Jones and Elizabeth Monroe 

" Vtar over Ethiopia " by W. J. Makin (1935). 

"Eye-Wit ness in Abyssini-i" by H. Matthews (1937). 




» 
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[QW TO JCEEP ALIVE IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


The Persian Gulf is one of the world's least known regions. 
On a line almost 2,000 miles long running from India to Egypt, 
this region is the only place where supplios in large quantities 
can be trans-shipped to Russia, so it has become an Allied front. 

As a ship sails northward for 600 miles, it passes between Iran 
(Persia) on the east and .Arabia on the west. • 



At the head of the Gulf several countries come together: 
Iran (Persia) on the east,-Iraq (Mesopotamia) on the north, and 

^^th^B^iti f t i fi corl ^ ro ^ 



The head of the Gulf is almost on a lino with the .southern 
tip of Florida. Three large rivers flow into it — the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which join at the city of Basra and form the Shatt al- 
Arab (River of the Arabs), and the Karun River which flows in from 
the east at Khorramshahr a few miles below Basra. -These rivers 
carry an immense amount of silt and are filling in the Gulf at the 
rate of 72 feet a year. The land is absolutely flat with numberless 
streams, lakes and swamps. Date palms cover the banks but do not 
extend very far inland because they need irrigation. For 345 days 
in the year the^ sun shines and in summer sends the thermometer up 
to 130 F. in the shade. It is sometimes so hot that you will 
raise a blister if you tako hold of a steel tool lying in the sun. 
Rains fall only between December and March. It never snows on the 
shores of the Gulf -- yet on the high mountains to the oast snow 
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can be seen in winter. Both the winter and summer are uncomfortable, 
the winter because of its chilly dampness and the summer because of 
its steamy heat. The great .story teller Marco Polo claimed that 
his sword melted in its sheath when he reached Basra! 

The main ports are :. ( X) Kuwait, in an Arab state on the 
western shore; (2) Basra,-"where the rivers join to form the Shatt 
al-Arab. This is a flourishing Iraqi (Arab) port and railhead city, 
with a fine hotel; (3) Khorramshahr, in Iran, where the Karun River 
pours into the Shatt al-Arab; (L) Bandar Shahpur, further east in 
Iran, the Iranian Railway terminus; and (5) Bushihr, on the Persian 
Gulf, farther southeast.in Iran. 

Ahwaz is an Iranian port on the Karun River 72 miles north 
of Khorramshahr, while Abadan, on an island, has one of the largest 
oil refineries in the world. 

Products 

Thousands of tons of dates are produced by the millions 
of date trees that cover the river banks. Pearls are found by 
divers in the shallow waters of the Gulf. Oil from points in Iran 
about 125 miles north of Abadan i 3 pumped down to the port where it 
is refined and shipped in tankers. Other oilfields on Bahrein 
Island in the Gulf and in Arabia are exploited by American companies. 
This is one of the most important oil areas in the world, produc¬ 
ing about 10,000,000 tons per year. 

People 

The people are mostly Arabs. They are a tough breed, whose 
ancestors came from the Arabian Desert and conquered the Gulf area. 

In the interior of Arabia they are absolutely independent. In Iran 
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are tribes called Ghasgais who speak Turkish. They spend the summer 
i n ^he mountains, the winter in. Lhe. low count-ry. - Brigandage is* theiT 
favorite sport. They have a refutation for plundering. caravans, 
kidnapping foreigners, and extracting the last penny in a business 
deal. .• • . - •: : : ='* C 

Around the oil fields, one finds the^greatest mixture of 
peoples. In addition to Arabs, Turks, Kurds, Lurs, Persians, Ar¬ 
menians, Russians, Americans, and various kinds of Europeans v .there - 
are about Z,,00(7 Indians from India and' 2*500 British of the oil 
company's regular staff. Now there are also large numbers of 
British officers and colonial troops in the area.' 

Languages f “ 

. The most used language is Arabic. Other ‘groups speak their 
own languages, but many people know two or three. American and : 
Britishers usually know only English,, .but some of all the other* 
groups know English also -- thus, English is the one common language.- 
Arabic is a harsh sounding language Persian very smooth. 

How to Shop 

Buying and selling is an art which will cost a lot to those 
who do not know its rules. The seller will always .ask far more 
than heexpects to receive-— sometimes-twice as much. The buyer 
must point out all the faults and offer much less than he is willing 
to give. One pays a high price for hurry. Pretend that you don't 
want the article and its price v/ill drop at once. Fixed prices are 
known only in one or two European-operated stores in the cities. 
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iiionev 


course tLy nay cSj^ ^ “ th0y are now * ° f 


U.S.A. 

100 cents = 

1 dollar 

^ British 

12 pence = 

1 shilling 

20 shillings = 

Indian 

16 annas = 

1 rupee 

Iraq 

1,000 fils = 
1 dinar 

Iran 

r "• 

100 dinars = 
1 rial 


1 pound 




1 cent 

2£ cents 

5 cents 

20 cents 

30 cents 

1.00 one- 

1 penny 

3 " 

(thrupence) 

1 anna 
annas 

2k file 

12i fils 

8 dinars 

1 rial 

2 rials 

1 Shilling 

1 S. 6 d. 

11 annas 

1 rupee 

75 fils 

12 rials 

dollar 

4.00 four- 

5 shillings 

3 r. 5 an. 

250 fils 

40 rials 

dollars 

1 pound 

13 rupees 

1 dinar 

160 rials 


As you can S see al one Rbs °lutely exact but an approximation. 

The'markets are fn?i be CGreful in exchanging American Dollars 
and Sell 1, £ ?° n Who win bG * 1r * to Get your dollars 

6 flS little in return as possible. The money changer con- 



n- 


Ltd 


sidero it a duty to skin the innocent — and especially Americans, 

« ^ re f 11 ' ricb People". They have seen a few films from 
to +rj°° d and ? re , sure that a11 Americans live in oelaces with money 
thfiv h nnl ; a fv Und ; You wil1 be asked lf it ls true that in America 
In LSf- streebs with Sold bricks. A man who has to live on 

cents a day considers that he is merely assisting you to be gen- 

throu«h h n n hn e v Ch ° atS y ° U ° f half y ° Ur aone y* Exchange your monfy 
b k someono whom you know well. It will be a long 

,n th8 trl0 ’‘ s or S! ‘ 0h “ 68 “ 8 

Economic Con^ Tf1 o np 

1 

much n #.h*i?U5®« 0f a laak of water-at a distance from the rivers, 
countri°Sl J?“ usabbe and the People are very poor. In the 

S?ies even ® y liVe ° n f subsistence level and have no lux- 

1 mw king man y necessities for healthy life. Food is in- 

all work h J!?! y v. 0a ? no 5 bu £ ;aedioines °r machines, and practically 

ahnrlrro™ 1 ! d ^ ha “ d * Few ovm their °wn land but are like 

The atnnrtnrrf 3 ? to 40 percont of the crop to the landlord. 

about T ?rlt liV l ns is exceedin 6ly low. Day laborers receive 

Few Li 5 /ro o P w r ? ay and skilled labor ls not over 50 cents a day. 

against till ° 0 l , . 3 °,'" OSt cannot read or '-Tite. For protection 

and oitiaa^whArn tw d u° b ® near ''•’ ate 5* the 11 ve in villages 

for whe £® the h0U80s ere crowded together with narrow alleys 

iponift hill' T h ° avera ? e house has only one or two rooms and most 

Houses SsuaUv Ln?!< 9Ult f c J° thes > which they patch indefinitely. 

floor wMni 1 ?.°£2j aln no furniture -- people oat and sleep on the 

hi™ l! hlCh 1 ften c °vored only with a straw mat or a small 
uuxue-woven TUg# 


there 


In the cities else, poverty is obvious everywhere, but 
are a few merchants and landlords whose incone allows for 
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caafortable and oven luxurious Idvltig; 

S anitary Conditions - ';- i ‘i ; 

• • • V / • 

The Near East has no sanitation as ye knbvrlt. In the vil- 
lages, animal dung.is plastered on trie house walls to ary ana then 
user* as fuel for cooking. Houses have no toilets or latrines. 

Any open space is used and most often the area around the village 
spring or v.ell is the public toilet. Water is so sCdrce that the 
re\ streams are used in washing the dead, laundering the clothes, 
batiiing the baby, and also for drinking. There is.no isolation 
lor infectious or contagious diseases. Because people'livein con-' 
stant contact with animals, fleas, bedbugs, body lice, and other 
insects abound. Sheep and camel ticks (carriers of,'spotted fever)- 
crawl from the stables which are usually attached to the house,.or 
actually inside it. 

The population of the Near East should have died off long- 
ago by all rules of health. Even a bath is usually taken in a,. 
cOii.ion pool which has the water changed every two pr throe '-eeks, 
aopcnding on the "thickness” of the water at the time.. Weaklings- ■ 
have aied in infancy and only the tough have survived. Disease 
germs seem to do them little harm. But Europeans and Americans die 
liice flies if they expose themsolvos as the easterner does. 

Only in.the cities is any effort made to prevent and euro 
disease. Vaccinations and a few primitive health rules have been 
mtroaucea. There are a fov, municipal hospitals. Progress, in the 
past f if toon ..years has been considerable, but one should never re¬ 
lax precautions. Homes cf educated Iranis and Europeans show v/hat 
can be done in making living clean and comfortable, but they arc 
rare. The ponetrating and burning rays of the sun aro the only 




Nlnety-flvo porcont of tho population folio the roligion 
rounded by Hohaisnod, tho Prophet of Arnbl- , in tho VII contury A.D. 
This roll cion is cailod Islm, and-lto folloi.cro arc callort Muslims. 
Thoro nro t» o main soots (liko Cutholics • n<’ ?roteotunt«), tho 
ounniu of Arabia and the Shiahs of Iran, • ho despise and hate each 
other. Vot common to both nro .aany ldo-u \nrt oructlcoo. Tho more 
important nro: 

1. A belief that God is Ono. 

2. Mu hammed van-tho last Croat Prophet. Tho Itebruv Prophets 
and Christ they regard r.a truo but out of dato. 

3. liis revelations collected in a book called tho Quran 
lor ,<oran), which .mans "Tho Ro'idinj.B," contain all essential Truth. 



1. .dualins must r-'y five times n day, facing toward le cca, 
v.*horo .luheinod livod. 

2. Muslins nuot make jilgriningos to tho cities of .ioccn 
(Arabia), Korbol- (Iraq), or .loshod (Iran). 

3- Abstinonco fron touching oertoin animals and eating 
certain moats and foods (dogs, pig'’, wine). Ono month in tho yuar 
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i s a Fast. During Romadhan* they cannot eat nor drink from sunup 
to sundown. As a result it is difficult to get regular work done 
during that month. 

4- Polygamy is allowed — up to four wives and limitless 
concubines, but extra wives are expensive to keen, and therefore a 

7 e ® e °f w ? he rich * In Iran and Turkey polygamy is legally al¬ 
most impossible now. 

.. 5. Segregation of the sexes. Men and women cannot asso¬ 

ciate togetner. The women wear heavy veils end "chadurs" v/hich 
°°7 e f ^ era lik f a tent * A woman caught speaking to a man who is 
^relative is promptly punished by her brother, husband, 

i en are very jealous in keeping their women folk away 
from all other men. 

. ldu8 H !!18 consider all other religions inferior. Christ- 

5 n i, w ? a r e tolerated but not treated as equals. Their touch 
.„ f00d °f J desec rate a holy place. Other religions (such os 
Hinduism) are considered absolutely false. 

+ >.T„oT : <' Ually, i^ he ^ e Practices arc changing rapidly. Many edu- 
wr’ f really belong to the growing twentieth century world 

Frr.'npw S0 ^ Q n e <+f e v ly with foreigners. .Many have studied in American, 
, n * or Sritish schools and are people of western outlook, habit, 

, ress * s °me have studied, in Europe or America and returned as 
chaMe S ii^! h ^’^ r officials. But among the great masses ideas 
intafnrvi the weste rner must be careful not to arouse the 

g ism of the people. There are millions of Muslims to whom 


T 


In 1942, this month falls from September 12th to October 12th. 
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thes e p rac ti ces are of great importance and to ignore them endangers, 
individuals as-well as whole groups* The Indian mutiny started 
over the British issuing bullets greased with tallow from cows -- 
considered sacred animals by the Sepoys. Where the religious ideas 
ol the natives are ignored, riots and even wars can start. 

Politics 


The air is now tense. Gentians and Italians for years have 
been encouraging Arabs to revolt.,. Arabs and Iranis as well as 
;u a 5 iS . havs erowir to dislike and suspect all foreigners. They feel 
that the great industrial nations are interested in weakening the 
smaller states and then exploiting their wealth and destroying 
their independence. The history of the Near East has'/been one of 
clashing European rivals who have used every means to stir up re¬ 
volts and make alliances against each other, and the Arab, Turk, 
or Irani would like nothing better than to see them all disappear, 
in 1V41, European states brought about a war in Syria, a revolt in 
Iraq, and an armed invasion of Iran. Patriotic and sincere natives 
?\*ropean Powers will ignore their rights. Ambitious and 
crooked politicians are waiting for a chance to stir up trouble, 
nitier a nd Mussolini pose as the champions of Islam and use any 
violation of its practices in their radio propaganda. There is 
strong anti-British and anti-Russian feeling everywhere. The native 
people know Americans as doctors (you will find American hospitals 
and schools in many large cities), teachers, business men, and tou- 
j Ji can financial advisors have made a fine reputation, 
ine united States has been a disinterested power, arid the easterner 
nas the least dislike for us as a nation -- and the most trust. 

Much depends on good will and cooperation in the contact of the 
East and West now going on. If they trust us, they can be of great 
they dislike us, they are expert saboteurs and wreckers 
witn a history of 5*000 years of practice. 


* 
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Supplles 

an . Tbe cou ntry is normally self sufficient in food. Yet the 

Fflrh arr f val °f foreign armies have upset the balanco entirely 

ihS, SU 2 P ft much of °f th0 food, all of the clothes, y ' 

is Dracticn??^ 1 ^ 0 ?^ +°]' U ? lne aedicine3 ) for its nationals. There 

n ° industrial development (aside fron oil) in the 

shij° fro^Tnd^ 1 ^^? 3 ^^ 111 be 8hort » for they will mostly cone by 

bread fid ’w ° r even the United States. Thore will be 

Sn b? 0180 of 10031 Prince. The clothing 

Se westerner ^^fa SlSt ® ° f sh ? rts » shirt, and a pith helmet. 

or a hit that ®° ? Ut ln the Cun without a pith helmet 

that abi]itv^ the sun's rays as his skull has not developed 

anfplisSl'con^of 6 tD do **** m ™V Produce sun- or heat-stroke" 
ana pnysical collapse or unconsciousness. 

Health Rules 

and vaccinatld 0 ^i'll* inG Unltcd States, be inoculated for typhoi. 
tS cSIt dillalfl f 1115 ??; Pump your s y stera ful1 of every aid 
fioatSs of all Wil1 find tileni everywhere. Keep certi- 

European locPor SSTSSS" “ A " 8ri '” m ” 

sandflies nlri! + fine-mesh mosquito or sandfly net. mosquitos and 

is rampant eveJrSr^°25d° 3 " mos 2 uitos CQrr y velaria which 
a three-day la* that nflflle8 CQrry doneue or sandfly fever, 

1/20 the sL Sf S ioiSSitS y °Tt"'° ak 83 V ' at ® r \ Tlle sandfl y la about 
fins mn<5h a a *t can scarcely be seen, and a very 

only in thl eveninl° r nnd 0 * ee ? it; out v/ hilo you sleep. It is active— 

a bottle of 100 five-crail^tlhw* rll i belp malaria. Carry 

tine seems to hel/la^fly tillT 7 ° U * K °° P U ful1 ’ ° nly 
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3* Be sure to drink ONLY boiled water. There is no steril¬ 
ized water. Local drinking water, examined under the microscope, 
is full of bugs*,* alive and kicking. Boil it — drink them dead! 

Tea is safe to drink. 

4. Beware of anything raw. Boil milk — it is not pasteur¬ 
ized and is handled by men who are carriers of every disease you 
don't want. Vegetables and melons are fertilized by the refuse of 
cesspools and latrines and carry almost every known human parasite. 
If you eat raw vegetables or fruits, first wash them thoroughly 
YQMrsQlf in a.solution of potassium permanganate — then rinse them 
In boiled water before eating. • Remember, dysentery has carried off 
many a good man. There are soveral varieties of it — all bad. 
Cholera, which is v/orse, is transmitted by rater- — taken as a*drink 
or on vegetables or fruits. Cholera is highly fatal. The pat font 
oiten cues before he can get to a doctor. 

# 

5. Ayold beef. (a) It is tough — the animals ’ork on.the 
farm till tney die of old ago.-(b) It is full of tape-v/orm cysts, 
inis intestinal parasite is not dangerous but very annoying and hard 
to cure. Hutton is bettor anyhow — or chickon. 

*6. In wartime, typhus appears. It is carried by body lice. 
u0 sl ? e P ^ your own bod. Take a folding came-cot to keen off the 
ground and Keep it clean. Most of the year you will sleep outdoors 
anyhov; because of the heat, but avoid places such as eublic tea 
houses and cafes, where, fleas, bedbugs, and*lice are likely to be. 
Typhus is o.eadly and ofton leaves the memory impaired. f i>.; . 
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sheets for mer! 1 MBd ;VO ° len blankets for winter " °nly cotton 

more har-nfut 5 V^J® 81 cliaate » alcoholic drinks are far 

Z-t dS vhfZistates. Limit yourself to beer and 

vou 1 w' ,h , iSkey * ein * Nature oversupplies you with heat — 
you will burn your system out with an extra load. 

nadi mi 9 A™+^T lil i 3 and ° ther venereal diseases are everywhere, 
entertainersrol ^prostitution very lax. European prostitutes or 

their eastern rLS^ t £ eTe are c f 3 ev » are ^ ust as infectious as 

and is a sp“ia ££li 18 alM3r ‘ 

from local matpr^u by T the Brl tish array. Bathtubs can be improvised 

“ii°Si XWKr 10 " C!m eet iot " atsr by lenyi,,e “ 

be bourht , hpr^ hb^USh f S, pasto » soaps, and 3having materials must 

fJriS^ia?S?f! y0U f a r froa the united States. Only very in- 
rior Qualities can be found locally, if any. 

sun is V ' ear * for civilians only). The glare of the 

fit vou vlth 1 ^! anG , T ° u , raust protect your eyes. Have an oculist 
of one hfiincr >!™v r0id glasses and take along an extra pair in case 
g broken. You will wear shorts while at work, but have 
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linen long trousers for the evenings to protect your legs from mos- 
quitos and sandflies. Carry along plonty of short-sleeved shirts, 
lor the chilly v,'inter, you v/ill need woolen clothes and'warnr blankets 
lor the cold evenings and nights. Shoes with rubber soles, will 
cause your feet to burn and sweat — some form of sandals are coolest, 
if or the short wet season, you must have rubbers. Thera is no street 
paving and every rain turns the ground into glue — or soup. A 
light overcoat and a light raincoat are all that one needs in v/intor. 
lheso v/ill be put-away nine months of the year. During the soring 
arm i all, a light sv/eatcr is handy to wear after sundown when'the 
air cools considerably. r .. 


• Recreations. You v/ill.find nothing prepared out there. 
11 you onjoy cards, chess or othor.indoor games, you must carry your 
Tennis, volley ball and soccer can be played but courts or 
rieias have.to be made and all tho equipment taken-with you. Swim- 
v ^ Qn Gorous in places as thore are man-eating sharks in the 
Gulf, but protected "holes" are possible. 

. . ? or those wh ° like reading and wish to learn something about 
customs of the people, a list of books is appended, 
which might be found through residents in the area (oil staff or 
missionaries). 


.general Suggestion* 

Never forget that as an outsider you are NOT as woll adapted 

tJ+nd there Qs are thoo ° v;h0 v/ere born there — and you can't 

„„f e 11; as tnoy do. In a few years you might become adapted, but 
unless you v/atch carefully, you'll be given Just six foot of ground. 
Ana poppies won't cover your gravo — only canel thorn. 



Mlficgllflnma 



The Calendar, • In Islamic countries, the years are dated from 
the time that Mohammed the Prophet, fled from Mecca" to V*edinah/: 

That was the year 6 22 A.D. or the year 1 A.II. (After the Hejirah - 
or Slight). The Muslim have two calendars*— one, a Lunar calendar •' 
based on 12 revolutions of the moon which is about 354 days long -- 
11 days shorter than our sun (solar) year. -/So 33 of our years make 
34 lunar years. By this calendar which is used for all- religious 
*** ® the year 1361 A.H. The year began January 19th 

and will end on January 7, 1943. The State uses a reformed and • 

V?nfo n C £i25? ar so thQt QC °ording to this it is the year 1320. 

• + = 1320) New Year’s comes on March 21 and in Iran is the 

most important national holiday. • •• 


January 19, 1942 = Now Year’s 1361 (Lunar) = 10th month 1320 (Solar) 
January 8, 1943 = New Year’s 1362 (Lunar) = : 9th .month 1321 (Solar) 

. The Muslim count the hours from the morning 
' wblcn comes at daybreak and therefore shifts with the season) 
w n00n J, , en 110 follows the sun as we do till evening nrayers, 
Vi-Cfrt. After evening prayers he calls it "So many 
„ Qfter night . Thus 10 P.H.* to us night be two to five hours • 

o^+ C1 Vtt' !? as beeun ” # To the Muslim the day is counted from sun¬ 
set. Friday begins Thursday at sunset, etc. 


_ . + v , T f a *? schedules and Government offices follow our clocks ex- 

i»: no A - a * or ?.H. ■ They run from 1 to -24 o’clock, 
in 2 m * 00 tbo sano as our time but 1 P.M. is 13 o’clock. 

• :.i. is 22 0 clock. This is the general practice in Europe. 
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drivp b e sono confusion in driving cars. The British 

You wil? h»vA^y h l le the rest of the world drives to tho right. 
~ or 1 ™,, 1 ^?^* fin t ° U ~ what sjrsten the British are using in Iran 
’/oll^pnred 1611 * V,Teck a fe ' v va l ua ble car3 end nocks which can't be 


Officially, 

of croons-metors. 

* 


weights and measures ere on the scientific system 


The following scale .shows tho. relations of these to our own. 


1 ounce.(dry)...... 

• 1 lb. 

2.2 lbs. 

2000 lbs (a short ton) 
2200 lbs (a long ton). 


• • 28.3 grans 

• • 454. grams . •» _ 

..1000. grans or 1 kilogram 
•• 907.2 kilograms 

.. 1 ton (metric) 


■ ;,-?SaSUI£g ... \ . . 

} i nc ?. 2 .54 centimeters 

} 30.48 centimeters 

*3 q Y ar z: ... 914.4 centimeters 

iV.37 inches...........1000 centimeters or 1 meter • 

1 mile (5280 feet) 1.6 kilometers 

vou wn? h L£ a ? S V however ’ U8e their °™ vraights hnd raensures which 
systens? t0 learn 141811 y ° U GOt thcro * ThQre nre several local 
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V.'iitlnfL. 

The script used by the people is the Arabic* alphabet. It 
writes from right to left. We have borrowed the Arabic numerals for 
our own counting systems but have.changed the forms slightly so 
that they will not be easily recognized at first. 

figgka,., 


Tho country you will be working in, is one of the oldest 
centers of civilization on earth. Its history is written in mounds 
along tho rivers under which remains of cities thousands of years 
old are still lying. A railway cutting or trench may strike a pave¬ 
ment of some dead city whose nano is known but nothing more. Clay 
tablets with ancient writings will be found from time to tine. For 
those interested in a bird's eye view, of this part of the world, 
either in ancient or modern times, tho following books might be 
found in the library of some resident in one of the towns: 

LtiXivX* vT .—"lla.li Baba of Isnhahan" . This comedy character 
is one of the bost known of tho East — and you will still find his 
friends around you. ... . . . . . . 

Filmer. II. "The Paguo.nt of Persia" * A travelogue of the 
provinces of Iran and their history and-description. • 

Shean, Vi ncent. "The New Persia ". One of our well known 
journalists gives a history of tho years 1919-1926. *• 
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CglPiiiil.Lnwroncu or At»dhln 
191'/ n ° Cln0tln8 Bt0ry ° f th ° 
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"Huvolt 


" Sovon 
Anb rovo 


..ill Vdu .Eflflurt" 
^UlP.fB Of V.lfldQfl" 

o t ornlnot tho Turks 


Irnn during the loot v/or in 1917-1918. 

E> ."T^ A g c 9 n "' Tho rooord of a buo load of 

Ai.orican colloco otudonts v/ho travailed through in 1937. 

ArnMnn HW;ht.ffV a collection of stories that Grow 
Cou f t t of * he Croat Caliph Hnrun Ar Rashid, whoro Arab 
nnd loroinn mot to Glvo birth to ono of tho groat egos of civil iz. 
tion — the Tonth Contury A.D. 




